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THE STRAIGHT ROAD 



CHAPTER i: 



THE SETTLEMENT BOUSa 



Among the most densely popnlated fiettlemesits at 
ihe submerged tenths in th£ great city of New York is 
that section which extends for many blocks, both ea»t 
ftnd west of that old historic thoroughfare, the ^w* 
ery, along its entire length. 

Situated near the Bowery in Houston street, 2 settle*- 
ment house, established by the humanitarian impulses 
of the beautiful and wealthy Ruth Thompson, stood 
A serene and cozy structure, doing the sentinel work 
of sweet charity amidst the vice and squalor of Its aur« 
foundings. 

Ruth Thompson was an orphao and Immensely; 
Wealthy in her owil right. Satiated with the frivolities 
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Gf fashionabU life and being possessed of an over- 
powering religious zeal and a desire to elevate and 
better the condition of her fellow-creatures of the 
under world, she had renounced all the worldly pleas- 
ures afforded by the possession of a large fortune and 
had taken up her residence in this Houston street set- 
tlement house, from which she ministered to the wants 
of her people, as she termed them. 

Associated with Miss Thompson in the active work 
of the settlement were her intimate friend. Miss 
Lanner, and Douglass Aines, a young man who was 
employed by Miss Thompson in a clerical capacity and 
to perform that part of the work which certain emer- 
gencies required of men only. 

Miss Lanner was a sincere and faithful friend of 
Miss Thompson and was ever watchful and solicitous 
of her interests; but Aines, who had ingratiated him- 
self into the favor of Miss Thompson and was re- 
garded as 4ier accepted suitor^ was not above the sus- 
pidon of sordid motives in his attentions to the lady, 
whose fortune would be a far greater attraction to a 
man of Aines* character than the love of a good, pure 
and noble woman. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening and the street 
noises in the vicinity of. the settlement house were still 
creating the pandemon. m which usually signalizes 
these congested districts f i m early morning until far 
into the night. 

Miss Lanner and Aines had just entered the settle- 
ment house sitting-room, a large apartment, with dull, 
gray-green walls, hung with numerous large photb- 
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THE STRAIGHT ROAD. 9 

graphs of fine paintings, and finished in good but 
simple taste with solid /'Mission" furniture. 

Miss Lanner seated herself by a large center table 
upon which stood a green-shaded electric reading lamp, 
and was proceeding to cut the leaves of a magazine, 
when Aines threw himself lazily into a chair on the 
opposite side of the table and began leisurely to roll 
himself a cigarette. 

"You don't mind if I smoke, do you, Miss Lanner?" 

"Ruth does, Mr Aines, which is much more impor- 
tant," answered Miss Lanner, with decided emphasis, 
at the same time casting a glance^ of ill-concealed con- 
tempt at the young man. 

"But Ruth is not here, now. Miss Lanner, and the 
smoke will all blow out of the window before she 
comes in." 

"It is not the smoke that Ruth objects to, Mr. Aines. 
She wants to impress the people with the idea that 
there is a room in the settlement house where smoking 
is not indulged in. Suppose some of the settlement 
attendants should come in now and find that you are 
disregarding Ruth's wishes, how do you suppose they 
would interpret that?" 

"Oh, nonsense!" ejaculated Aines, as he rose to 
pick up the extinguished match from .the floor, where 
he had thrown it in endeavoring to reach the fire- 
place. "Oh, nonsense," he continued, "what's the 
odds? No one will come in, and Ruth won't know it, 
if they do. I suppose we are through with the rabble 
for tonight." 

"Why do you call our people 'rabble' in my pres- 
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cnce?* refnrned Mss tanner, witK asperity. •Too 
would Sot do 63 in the presence of Ruth, and I dislike 
Id bear such talk just as much as she does.** 

*'Oli, yes/^ retorted Aines with a supercilious smile, 
and, drawing around the table ck>ser to Miss Lanner, 
"But, you see, I'm not engaged to you. Miss Lanner, 
And I don't have to please you. Then, again, I like to 
call these people rabble now and then when Ruth is 
not within hearing. It is a great relief to do so— feels 
like opening a safety valve when the pressure gets too 
«Crong.* And Aines laughed heartily at what he con- 
sider/ed quite a witticism. 

"And Ruth,** rejoined Miss tanner, with a sigh, 
'Tjelieves you have really come to care for all thesa 
poor, wretched people just as she does.'* 
. "And if that's the case," said Aines, "I trust yots 
will not dispel the illusion.*^' 

"I thmk it would be kinder to Ruth if I did dispel 
the illusion now and not leave it to you to do when 
you are married and when it will be too late for her 
to save ber happiness.** 

"How very diss^eeable you can be, Miss^ Lanner, 
when you try," retorted Aines, assuming a tone and 
«ir not untinged with malicious banter. 

**! should tell Ruth," continued Miss Lanner, not 
aeeming to notice Aines' last remarks. "I wonder if 
it wouldn't be kinder if I told Ruth how I feel about 
you. I don't like to feel that way, but I cannot help 
it. I fight against it, but something in me — I don't 
know what— 43 antagonistic to you — ^like a cat's fur 
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rises when she sees a dog. That's liie ivfigf I ic^ with 
irou — a natural enemy. ^ 

"And all because I call those pigs ottf ttteni rabble,'* 
exclaimed Aines, rising and pacing the floor, an ex- 
pression of amusement playing over his hard features.' 

"No," answered Miss Lanner, vehenaently, "not sb 
much because you call our unforttmate charges rabble, 
bpt because I don't beleve you are in love with Ruth 
Thompson. I don't believe you are in love with any- 
one but your own sweet self — ^because I don't twist 
)rou, and to be entirely frank and disagreeable, I be- 
lieve you are manying Ruth only for her money,*' 

"Come, Miss Lanner, don't be 6iUy, I positively 
refuse to be made angry." 

"There, now," exclaimed Miss Lannet; **I am ctr^ 
tain my instinct is right. If what I've said was not 
true, you would have been furious by this time." 

"Not a bit of it," rejoined Aines with a prouroMT^ 
little laugh "I think the whole thing is just jealousy 
of my influence with Ruth. It used to be yours; now 
It's mine. But that's human nature 1 I forgive yoa^ 
my darling !" 

Aines approached Miss Lanner as he spoke and 
facetiously held out his hand to her to shake ; but in- 
stead of complying she gave his hand a ringing slap, 
which made him withdraw it promptly. 

"Gee, but you're a strong girl I Will have to call 
you Mrs. Sandow," snarled Aines; "but I'll forgive 
you." 

"I don't want you to forgive me. I'd rather you 
wouldn't forgive me/* cried Miss Lanner, testily. 
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Just at this moment the conversation was inter- 
rupted by loud voices proceeding from outside, and 
tx)th Miss Lanner and Aines stepped to the open win- 
dow to see what was going on. 

A man on one side of the street was calling out to 
a gid on the opposite side. 

"Hello, Carrie! Where are you going?" cried the 
man. 

"I'm going to the show on Eighth avenue/* 
screamed the girl. 

"Can I go with you — ^want any company?" con- 
tinued the man. 

"Naw; I got me feller wit me," shouted the girl, 
laughing. 

"Fine specimens, they are," sneered Aines, "and 
yet it jars on your nerves if I call 'em rabble. I 
wonder where Ruth is all this time, anyway." 

"She's in the dining-room with Mrs. Finnerty's little 
cripple and the doctor," replied. Miss Lanner, as she 
and Aines moved away from the window and took 
their seats at the table. ^ 

"Umph!" grunted Aines, "always occupied with 
cripples and other degenerates." 

"Here," said Miss Lanner, handing Aines a slip of 
paper, "just add up this laundry list — ^being orna- 
mental doesn't earn you your salary." 
• "I believe," muttered Aines, "that a deformed child 
like that, especially of poor parents, should be gotten 
rid of at birth." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Miss Lanner, springing to her 
feet, her face clouding with indignation, "how dare 
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you express such wicked sentiments. You know you 
would not say that before Ruth." 

"Of course not," replied Aines, with a provoking 
smile. "I wouldn't want to hurt her feelings." 

"I wish I could be sure that was the only reason," 
retorted Miss Lanner. 

"What a little spitfire you are!" laughed Aines, as 
Miss Lanner rose from the table and put away the 
ledger in its place in the large desk. 

"I wish," said Miss Lanner, under her breath, as 
she closed the big desk, "I wish I could keep that man 
from laughing me down and making me like him, 
somehow in spite of the fact that I don't beUeve in 
him or trust him." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MRS. FINNERTY. 



"Come in," shouted Aines in response to a knock on 
the sitting-room door, and in obedience to the sum- 
mons a tall, gaunt Irish woman, carrying in her arms 
a crippled child, entered the room. 

The woman's face bore traces of care and suffering, 
and the afflicted child that she carried in her arms was 
evidently the cause of most of her troubles. 

The sad condition of the child and the unhappiness 
of the mother on that account had appealed to Ruth, 
who lost no opportunity to help and comfort Mrs. Fin- 
nerty, the mother of little Mikey, in every way she 
could. 

"I beg yer pardin. Miss Lanner," said Mrs. Fin- 
nerty, "is the wash list ready?" 

But before Miss Lanher had a chance to reply, 
Aines broke in rudely, and, imitating Mrs. Finnerty's 
Irish accent, yelled : 

"Hello, Maggie Finnertyl How's yourself this 
foiije evening?" 

"Better'n the bikes of you, sir, thanldn' ye none for 
askin'," answered the woman. 

"Oh, don't get huffy, Maggie— take this — here's 
14 
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your dance card." And Aincs handed Mrs. Finnerty 
the wash list. 

Snatching the wash list from his extended hand, 
Mrs. Finnerty gave him a scowling look, and then 
turned towards Miss Lanner, who had approached the 
child lying in his mother's arms and was caressing 
him, while little Mikey was hugging her affectionately. 

"How is Mikey, Mrs. Finnerty? What does the 
doctor say?" inquired Miss Lanner in a timid, sympa- 
thetic tone, at the same time gently forcing the woman 
to a seat by the table. 

"Oh, the doctor says the same as all the doctors. 
Doing well! Sure he's been doing well for so long 
now that he can't walk, and if he keeps on doing well 
much longer, God love me, he'll be took from me en- 
tirely. It's a strange world. Miss Lanner, that gives 
a poor woman the loikes of me a poor little crippled 
darlint of a child, and a drunken sot of a husband to 
take care of. Why couldn't the good-looking^ soul be 
put in the good-looking body and make only one for 
me to wurrk for?" 

"Which one would you give up, Mrs. Finnerty, if 
you could arrange it that way?" asked Miss Lanner. 

"Nayther! Lord help me!" exclaimed the woman. 
"Sure, bad as my Dan is, min are so scarce these days ; 
there's plenty o' women who'd like to take him from 
me. 

"But he sticks to you, anyway," said Miss Lanner, 
encouragingly, "and that's something in his favor." 

"And why shouldn't he ?" rejoined the woman. 
.**Sure I'm the best worker by far in the neighborhood, 
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and that's somethin' to win a lazy devil who prefers 
being a silent partner on your job." 

"Where is Miss Thompson, Mrs. Finnerty?*' asked 
Aines. 

"With the doctor, getting him to tell her the truth," 
replied the woman. "The doctor has been gulling me 
with lies for a month now ; but he can't come that over 
Miss Thompson." 

"You wait here for me, Mrs. Finnerty," said Miss 
Lanner, taking the afflicted child from her. "I'll take 
Mikey and go into the dining-room, where Miss 
Thompson and the doctor are." 

No sooner had Miss Lanner left the room with 
Mickey in her arms than Mrs. Finnerty turned in her 
seat and, facing Aines, said abruptly: 

"Fve been wanting a word with you, Mister." 

"I'm flattered, I'm sure," answered Aines with mock 
politeness. 

"I want you to lave my daughter Annie alone," pur- 
sued the woman sternly. 

"Oh, come now, Mrs. Finnerty," replied Aines, "you 
forget that my work down here is helping Miss 
Thompson to save souls," 

"Well, if that's your business, stick to it," snapped 
the woman. "Kape your eye on the soul and lave the 
body alone." 

"But, Mrs. Finnerty, you don't understand " 

"Sure and I do," interrupted the woman. "I under- 
stand more'n Eve did when she bit a hole in the apple ; 
and all I've got to say is, our Annie's told me o' your 
behavior." 
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By this time Mrs. Finnerty's excitement became 
threatening and, rising from her seat, she crossed her 
arms over her bosom and, approaching Aines, who had 
also risen to his feet, she peered intently into his eyes, 
and continued : 

"And if my Annie is like Eve, I ain't. . I know a 
boa contrictor when I see one, no matter how much 
lamb's wool, or ermine either, he's got onto him. So 
that's all — only take my tip. Our Annie's eating no 
fruit that the priests ain't blessed, and her brother's 
as much agin, as me, her robbin' the orchards — ^and my 
Dan's a bird with his fists, drunk or sober." 

"You are laboring under a great mistake, Mrs. Fin- 
nerty," stammered Aines, conscious of the truth of 
Mrs. Finnerty's remarks. 

"It's funny there wasn't no such mistake afore you 
took to coming down here with Miss Thompson, God 
love her!" said the woman. "So look out! I warn 
you that if you don't mend your ways, I'll be after 
making trouble for you — I know your kind. The min- 
ute you think a girl don't care for you, and her family 
and her friends are against you, she's the only girl in 
the world you want ; but once you get her caring for 
you, she can whistle for the devil for all you'll turn 
up. 

Saying this, Mrs. Finnerty turned abruptiy from 
Aines and moved towards the door just as Miss 
Thompson and Miss Lanner, carrying littie Mikey, 
entered the sitting-room. 

Taking the sick child from the arms of Miss Lan- 
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ner, Mrs. Finnerty gently stroked his poor little wan 
face, saying: 

'You're going to get well, Mike, darlin*, praise be 
to the Virgin; you're going to get well, so you can 
walk where you likes and lick the bist of the other 
divils in the street." 

Then, turning to Miss Thompson and Miss Lanner, 
the woman bade them good-night and disappeared into 
the street. 

When Miss Thompson seated herself at the big 
desk, just after the departure of Mrs. Finnerty, she 
was suddenly startled, as if stung by a wasp, when a 
puff of smoke from a cigarette swept past her face. 
Turning abruptly to Aines, who was standing with 
one elbow on the mantle, and holding in his other hand 
a freshly lighted cigarette, she exclaimed in a kindly 
voice, in which, however, there was a little tremor : 

"Oh, Douglass, you know I don't want smoking in 
this room !" 

"By George, that's true !" quickly responded Aines, 
throwing away his cigarette and approaching Mis3 
Thompson. "I'm awfully sorry ; I forgot, Ruth. For- 
give me." 

Then seizing the hsuid of his sweetheart, the hypo- 
cite kissed it, half tenderly, half mockingly, glancing 
sideways at Miss Lanner the while and winking and 
smirking at her with an air of impudent bravado. Then, 
continuing, he said: "Miss Lanner scolded me just now 
for not being all the man you love ought to be " 

"No, no," interrupted Miss Lanner, "for not being 
all the man who loves Ruth ought to be." 
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"Oh, dear me I What a lot of fuss about nothing. 
If I'm satisfied, don't you think you ought to be con- 
tented. Sue?" sighed the guileless girl, casting a lov- 
ing glance at Aines. 

''Yes, Ruth," rejoined Miss Lanncr, "but as Mr. 
Aines says, so few of us are what we ought to be." 

"Come, now. Sue," said Ruth, with a gentle smile, 
and taking Miss Lanner's and Aines' hands and plac- 
ing them in each other, "Come, please, I do so want 
my two dearest friends to like each other." 

"Gee!" shouted , Aines. "She pinched me," and, 
forcing a laugh, he placed his atms around Ruth's 
waist and drew her towards himself. Then, trying to 
look roguish, he added: "But how I do adore Miss 
Lanner!" 

"Oh, no ! I didn't expect that," cried Ruth, laugh- 
ing I "that isn't at all necessary." 

"Not necessary nor true," added Miss Lanner, as 
she made her way towards the door, saying: 

"Now will you two kindly allow me to withdraw 
and leave you to your billing and cooing? I can't 
think of any real excuse for going; so perhaps you 
will be so good, so long as I get out, to let it go as 
'tact.'" 

"Oh, don't go, please," interposed Aines in a tone 
of mock regret, and making a move to intercept her 
departure. 

"Douglass Aines," cried Miss Lanner, laughing 
in spite of herself, "you are a hopeless tease. Now 
allow me, in the language of the neighborhood, to 
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'skidoo/" and breaking away from Aincs, the 
vivacious girl kicked up her heels and was off. 

"I'm afraid I'm rather wicked — I can't resist teas- 
ing her/' said Aines, after Miss Lanner had left the 
room. 

"But you mustn't," retorted Ruth, trying to look 
stem. "I want you and her to be real friends. How 
else can we all work together down here after we 
are married?" 

"Well, you see," said Aines, "after we are mar- 
ried, you will have other duties ; you won't be able 
to give so much time to settlement work." 

"There you are wrong, Douglass. I have . a 
scheme to give more time." 

"What scheme?" asked Aincs with an incredulous 
smile. 

"That we make the settlement house our perma- 
nent home. And why should we not? Others have 
done i1^," said Ruth, with enthusiasm. 

But this scheme did not appeal to the designing 
Aines, and he said : 

"Well, we'll talk about it some other time." 

Then, taking Ruth's hands in his, he continued : 
"Miss Lanner thinks I don't love you. I thing she 
is a little jealous and feels that her influence with 
you is secondary." 

"Perhaps so," answered Ruth; "but we'll soon 
make that all right. We must not be too selfish. 
We must look for a true heart and soul — 3, man for 
her to love — one like I have found; then take my 
word for it, she won't miss a friend." 
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Before Ruth and Aines had finished talking of 
Miss Lanner, that young lady entered the sitting- 
room precipitously, saying as she seated herself: 

"Vm painfully aware that I'm not altogether 
wanted here and I feel like an unwelcome iceberg, 
bumping her ship in the gulf stream, but really, 
Mrs. Finnerty has closed up all the other rooms for 
the night, and I am afraid to stay alone." 

"Don't be absurd, Sue," quicldy responded Ruth; 
"you're not like an iceberg, but as welcome as the 
sight of land." 

"Mercy!" rejoined Miss Lanner, laughing mis- 
chievously, "have you become as bored as that? 
But, to change the subject, have you noticed that 
we've heard nothing of Houston Street Moll lately 
—Mary O'Hara?" 

"That's so," remarked Aines. "I haven't seen her 
for over a week. I suspect she is on one of her 
tears with the good old bottle. It's too bad — such 
a handsome creature, by George — ^she might have 
been a beauty if she weren't such a rotter." 

Just then Aines' remarks were interrupted by 
strains of mugic emanating from some place near by. 

"Listen," said Miss Lanner. ^'Isn't that music 
beautiful I It comes from the German band in Mrs. 
Finnerty's tenement," 

"But, speaking of poor Mary O'Hara," said Ruth, 
resuming the subject, "I've tried to help her, 
Douglass, long before you began to take an interest 
in her, and I'm going to try once more. A woman 
who has got the one good trait that she has and 
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Sticks to it In her environment, has 8 character 
capable of being saved." 

"What's the good trait, Ruth?" inquired Aines. 

"Well, she's a good girl. Her mother wasn't, and 
left Mary the horrible memory of her life as a leg- 
acy, or warning. So Mary has a hatred of men and 
her vices are drink and low language — low living, 
but not — ^the worst." 

"It adds an interesting note," ejaculated Aines. 

"It adds something to build on," rejoined Ruth. 
"Everyone has his or her Achilles' heel of good- 
ness, if it can only be discovered; but every effort 
we've made with Moll has failed. Yet she must 
have a woman's soul, or the germ of one, buried 
somewhere beneath all her curses and wayward- 
ness. But what will rouse it? — that's the ques- 
tion." 

"My guess is a man," ventured Aines. 

"No, Douglass ; she hates them," replied Ruth. 

"A child might," suggested Miss Lanner. 

"I think I heard her curse a child one day, Sue. 
I'd give anything to make a woman of Moll. That 
would be a victory — ^wouldn't it, Douglass? I 
wonder if her mother was a Catholic, and if th# 
church has made an effort with her." 

"Mrs. Finnerty told me," said Miss Lanner, "that 
they couldn't get within reach of her. Moll seemed^ 
afraid of it — ^afraid it would get hold of hen'* 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOUSTON STREET MOLL. 

It was just after 9 o'clock on a wef, foggy even- 
ing, when Ruth hurried into the sitting-room of the 
settlement house, where Miss Lanner and Aines 
were engaged in running ove^ the weekly accounts. 
Throwing her waterproof over the back of a chair, 
she dropped into the chair in a weary fashion, and, 
drawing a long breath, said: 

**I'm so tired. Six cases Tve looked after since 
seven o'clock. Indeed, it is discouraging and makes 
one's heart bleed to see how little our efforts ac- 
complish — ^work and struggle as we may. This 
dismal night seems to have cast a mantle of melan- 
choly and gloom over the entire section, and the 
unfortunate denizens are out in swarms, carousing 
and deadening their senses with drink." 

Scarcely had Ruth delivered herself of this speech 
when the sounds of a terrific scrap, right in front 
of the sitting-room, attracted the attention of the 
inmates, and all three sprang towards the windows 
and, opening them, peered out into the street. 

"It's that girl Lazy Liz, scrapping with Houston 
Street Moll," cried Aines, excitedly." 

And just as Aines had observed, the two women 
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were locked in a tight embrace, clawing, biting, pull- 
ing one another's hair and staggering all over the 
sidewalk^ whilst being egged on and encouraged by 
a motley crowd of gutter scum, which formed a 
circle around them. 

"You will, will you? you damned hussey!" 
screamed Lazy Liz. 

"Yes, I will, and 111 spoil your beauty, you cal- 
cimined fagot !" yelled Moll« as she showered blows 
on the face of her antagonist. 

"Cheese it! Here comes a cop!" shouted some- 
one in the crowd. 

"I don't care for no cops !'* screamed Moll. 

"You don't, don't you?" came in a gruff voice 
from a policeman, as he shoved a passage way 
through the crowd and seized Moll by the arm. 
"That's enough! Leave her alone! Do you hear 
me?" 

After a few moments, during which the two 
drunken women made frantic but ineffectual efforts 
to release themselves from the officer, they were led 
into the settlement house at the earnest solicitation 
of Ruth, who plead with the officer through the 
open window to bring them inside first and allow 
the crowd to disperse before taking them to the 
station house. 

"They're fine creatures to try to reform," growled 
Aines as the officer led the two women into the set- 
tlement house, followed by a few of the crowd, who 
would not be dispersed, and who forced themselves 
into the house. 
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*Toor things!" exclaimed Ruth, sympathetically, 

"They look like a pair of mythological furies," 
grunted Aines. 

The two women did indeed present a sorry spec- 
tacle with their tangled and matted hair dangling 
over their shoulders and their faces bleeding from 
bites and scratches. 
. "What is the trouble, officer?" asked Ruth, 

"Oh, just one of their drunken scraps, Miss," re- 
turned the big policeman. 

"It was all Moll's fault," cried one of the women 
in the crowd. "She tried to take Lizzie's feller 
from her, and Liz was all right to have it in for her." 

"You're a liar!" screamed Moll. 

"Come, shut up there, all of you!" commanded 
the officer, and then, turning to Ruth, said : 

"I think I'd better take them to the station house, 
Miss." 

"Not me you won't take!" shouted Liz. "You 
can take Moll, if you like — ^she's a dirty thief." 

"You lie, you low-down swine, you !" yelled Moll. 

"You'd better let me take 'em off. Miss," urged 
the policeman, starting towards the door with the 
prisoners. 

"Just wait a minute, officer, do, please. Here's 
Mrs. Finnerty ; let's get the facts from her — ^she was 
there." Then, turning to Mrs. Finnerty, she said : 

"You were there, Mrs. Finnerty— what was it all 
about?" 

"All I know. Miss, is that they say Moll's been 
butting in between Liz and her feller." 
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•'She was trying to tak# my feller iway, the hof r 
•creamed Liz. 

"You lie ! you swine !'* retorted Moll. 

"Stop that vile talk or off you go," said the officer, 
sternly. 

Just at this moment Bill Hubbell, the bartender 
of the corner saloon near by, pushed his way 
through the promiscuous assemblage anci, approach- 
ing Ruth with a very respectful air, said : 

"Say, Miss, I know the whole thing. It's just 
this way : The two of *em was in my saloon on the 
corner, see? when the trouble began, see? and I 
must say I didn't see no provocation on the part of 
Moll. I've just come into the neighborhood, and I 
don't know nothin' about the parties 'cept what I 
seen, and this one wat dey call Liz, she doused a 
mug of beer into the other girl's face, and then they 
clinched. It was Liz as certainly begun the scrap 
all right, and so far as I was on to the game, she 
had no cause for to do it." 

When the bartender had finished his statement 
Moll straightened up with a startled look of sur- 
prise that anyone should take her side in any issue, 
and in another instant the big, black eyes of the dis- 
sipated woman lit up with a flash of intelligence 
and an expression of secret pleasure and gratitude 
swept over her features, which were regular and 
refined despite the coating of blood and grime which 
covered them. 

For some time after the barman had given his 
version of the affair the two principals continued 
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to make their recriminations in the choice language 
of the slums, some of the spectators supporting^ on« 
and some the other; but the barkeeper continued 
the staunch friend and defender of Houston Street* 
Moll. 

"Hear me, people 1" screamed Li?, who refused 
to be quieted. "Jim Lewster's my feller, and Moll 
told him dirty lies about me, and my Jim picked 
Moll out of the gutter many a time to save her from 
arrest and she wants him for herself." 

"It's a lie !" snapped Moll. "I don't want no man, 
but I don't forget a helping hand, and Jim Lewster 
has given me hisn. But when I seen that low rag 
there was making up with a Sheeny peddler, I done 
him the good turn I owed him — that's all, and I'll 
do it again if she don't let up, and if it's to fight you 
after, Liz ; I'm your girl every time ! Jim Lewster's 
nothing more to me than a friend, but he deserves 
bctter'n you anyway." 

"I'm afraid Moll has been drinking," suggested 
Miss Lanner, approaching the drunken woman and 
scanning her closely. 

This guileless remark evoked a coarse laugh from 
the assembled crowd. 

"And why do you sell these women drink?" asked 
Ruth of the bartender. 

"Oh, come on. Miss ; let me tend to my business," 
replied Bill Hubbell. "I don't interfere with yours. 
I suppose you've got your license all right, and i'vc 
got mine; so let it go at that." 
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"Yes, but when you see what the result is/' con- 
tinued Ruth. 

"Well," rejoined the bartender, "I was having a 
quiet little argument with Moll when the trouble 
began. I was telling her she was too generous with 
herself. I don't refuse nobody a drink — ^that ain't 
what I'm there for, but it's etiquette with me, Miss, 
never to sell too much to a lady. I guess the ladies 
had been doing the sociable long before they struck 
my place." 

"Come on, now, both of you!" said the officer, 
gruffly ; "there's been enough of this— come along." 
And he grabbed the women by their arms and 
started for the door. 

"You are not going to take them to the station 
house, are you, officer?" asked Ruth„ pleadingly. 
"Do leave Moll with me ; I want to have a talk with 
her." 

"No, you don't! I'd rather go to the station 
house," snapped Moll, moving off with the officer ; 
but the officer, desiring to please Ruth, shoved Moll 
back roughly, saying: 

"You stay here with this lady — see — and no non- 
sense about it, and you come along with me, Liz." 

As the officer started out with Liz, Moll made a 
desperate effort to get at her again, but was re- 
strained by the crowd, which closed up behind the 
officer and Liz and pushed their way out in a con- 
fused mass. 

"You needn't think I'm through with you yet," 
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Liz shouted back to Moll as she reached the street 
door. 

"And I'm not through with you, either," screamed 
Moll, "ril see you in hell before I'll let you cheat 
anyone what's been square with me, you dam " 

"Oh, Moll!" cried Ruth, placing her pretty dim- 
pled hand over the mouth of the drunken woman. 
"Don't use such language." 

"Language don't make people good or bad," as- 
serted Moll with surly defiance. 

"Douglats," said Ruth, turning to Aines, "see if 
you cannot quiet the girl." 

"Now behave yourself, Moll," said Aines, moving 
up alongside of the girl ; "be a good girl and take 
my tip; you stick to the good ship Lithia. Better 
go home with Mrs. Finnerty and come around in 
the morning all fresh and sober and talk to Miss . 
Thompson. 

"Sure you wouldn't have me take hcfr home with 
me for the night?" broke in Mrs. Finnerty. "She's 
a perfect divil, and I wouldn't want her to be a cor- 
rupting of our Annie," 

"Awh! go on!" muttered Moll, glaring at Mrs. 
Finnerty,** "I ain't a-goin' home with you nor no- 
body, and I ain't goin' to stay witli these guys, 
neither. I ain't one o' your Sunday-schooi class. 
This saloon don't sell my drinks." 

"I kept you from being locked up, Mary," said 
Ruth, gently patting the girl on her shoulder. 

"None o' your Mary I My name's Moll — Houston 
Street Moll— see?" y 
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"Well, Moll, Tvc kept you out of a cell tonight. 
You say you pay your good debts. Now, don't you 
owe me five minutes of your time and attention?" 

"It won't do you no good. I think you know that 
by now," answered the girl, sullenly. 

Turning to Mrs. Finnerty, Ruth said with a mean- 
ing side glance at Miss Lanner: 

"Mrs. Finnerty, will you not go into the dining- 
room with Miss Lanner and have a cup of tea while 
I talk to Moll? And you, Douglass, can go also and 
wait until I call you." 

"That I will," exclaimed Mrs. Finnerty. "Sure 
we've had a g^eat time this evening, and I feel like 
a cup of tea myself after all this excitement. Come 
on, Miss Lanner, and I'll make the tea.** 

When Ruth found herself alone with Moll, she 
began, kindly: 

"Moll, my dear girl " 

"Oh, cut that out — cut that out!" interrupted 
Moll. 

"Moll, I believe your story," continued Ruth, 
ignoring Moll's bad humor. 

"Of course you do— it's no lie," asserted Moll. 

"But the others don't believe you, and do you 
know the reason?" 

"Because they're all of 'em rotten," muttered the 
girl. 

"No, Moll; it's because you've taught them not 
to trust you by the life you lead." 
' "I knew you were going to preach. Ain*t you 
seen you're up against it with me?" 
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"Isn't there anyone in this world you love, Moll?" 

"Naw !" snarled the girl. 

"Don't you wish there was someone " 

"Say^ what are you driving at?" yelled Moll, to 
hide her chafing under the kindly tone of Ruth. 

"Moll, I'm trying to appeal to your better self— 
your real self." 

"Awh! Sand your shoes, Miss; they're slip- 
pin . 

"You've got a sense of right and wrong, Moll; 
you don't want Jim Lewster to have trouble, so 
why did you tell him things to make mischief?'/ 

"That's only being square. He's kept me out of 
the cops' hands more'n one time. But I don't care 
nothin' for Jim Lewster, nor nobody, nor nothin'." 

"Except drink? Eh, Moll?" 

"Oh, say, I won't stand for no temperance talk, 
I don't have to answer people what asks me all 
kinds o' questions." 

"Now, Moll, wouldn't you like to be a better sort 
of woman and earn your living decently? Be re- 
spected by the people around you, instead of being 
looked down on as a drunkard and have the worst 
believed of you that any wretched creature like 
Lizzie can make up?" 

"Say, all that tall talk don't mean nothin* to 
me. 

As Moll said this she looked away in a manner 
which led Ruth to believe that her kind words were 
having effect and that the girl's heart was softening 
and opening up to her. 
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"I don't believe you, Moll. I like something in 
you, Moll," continued Ruth. "I like the something 
that makes me believe you were telling the truth 
just now. Moll, won't you let me help you to be a 
good woman?" 

"Lemme be! I don't want nothing from you. 
Lemme go!" 

And Moll started for the door, but was followed 
by Ruth, who gently led her back and seated her 
by the table. 

"Now, Moll, you havn't given me the five min- 
utes I asked for. Now, listen : I'm not talking tem- 
perance; I'm talking sense. I want to restore to 
you your self-respect. Why, even that good-look- 
ing bartender looks down on you." 

"No, he doesn't. He sides with me," protested 
Moll. 

"Well, an3rway," proceeded Ruth, "you gave him 
the chance to tell you that you had too much to 
drink. If you keep on, what would he tell you in 
ten years from now? Will you come and see me 
tomorrow and give me another five minutes?" 

"Naw," answered Moll, looking away. 

"Well, then, will you go home with Mrs. Finnerty 
tonight? She is the woman who does the work 
around the settlement house and lives in a tenement 
near by," pleaded Ruth. 

"Naw," replied Moll, doggedly. 

"You know, Moll, I don't want anjrthing out of 
you, only to help you to be happy some day," said 
Ruth, kindly. 
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At this Moll broke out into a harsh laugh, but 
which did not conceal the sob that was rising in her 
throat. 

"Why do you laugh, Moll?" persisted Ruth. 

Echoing her own laugh, Moll replied : "Happy, 
indeed! A swell chance I have to be happy. Ha! 
ha ! ha ! ha ! And I want to get out of here and I 
don't want to wash up or go with that Finnerty 
woman." 

"Moll," said Ruth, impressively, "have you ever 
stopped to think what made happiness for a 
woman?" 

"Naw, I never think," snapped Moll. 

"Well, Moll, you must grow older, you know, and 
with the years you'll find loneliness, which doesn't 
mean much when one is young, but a good deal 
when one is old, and if you have never deserved a 
friend, you'll never have one." 

"I don't want none," said Moll. 

"And if you arc ill and need one, what then, 
Moll?" 

"Oh, I can easy make way with myself," mut- 
tered the girl, as she rose from her seat and started 
for the door. 

"Don't go, Moll," pleaded Ruth, gently detaining 
the girl by holding her arm. "You are young and 
some good man's love may yet make you hdppy." 

"Men, indeed!" ejaculated Moll, curling her lips 
sneeringly and with disgust. 

"You could have a good home, Moll. It's not too 
late, and there*s no home so dear as that which the 
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man she loves gives to a woman, and when a child 
comes into the home, her happiness is doubled. Moll, 
have you ever felt tender towards some little child? 
Have you ever felt sorry for some of the lonely little 
creatures you've seen in the streets, left, perhaps, as 
you were, in the gutter?" 

The work of Ruth was beginning to tell on the poor 
abandoned girl. Moll tried hard to fight against her 
quickened better self. The sobs which leaped into her 
throat she tried hard to choke back with sneers, 

"Come, Moll," said Ruth, leading the g^rl gently 
towards the lavatory, "go in there and wash the blood 
stains off your face." 

And Moll went at Ruth's bidding— gentle and sub- 
missive. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
ruth's ruse, 

"Lizzie's locked up, Ruth," announced Aines as 
he entered the sitting-room after Ruth's victory 
over Moll. "I thought I wouldn't interfere— it's the 
best thing for her. How's your prize?" 

"She's washing the stains from off her face, and, 
Oh, Douglass, I hope from her heart, too ! I believe 
I have found Molly's 'Achilles' heel' of goodness. 
I think the least hardened spot in her breast is a 
sort of mother's instinct. I may be wrong, but I'm 
going to try." 

"I thought the gent from the saloon made a little 
impression on her," observed Aines. 

"I think so, too, Douglass? What sort of a man 
is he?" 

"Oh, he's all right, I guess," laughed Aines. "He 
makes a good cocktail. He's an English Johnny, 
who came over here to learn his business." 

"Well," said Ruth, thoughtfully, "I'm going to 
get little Mikey Finnerty." 

"What for?" asked Aines. 

"You'll see when I bring him in. And, Douglass, 
if she comes out, be sure you. keep her here till I 
come back/' 

35 
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No sooner had Ruth left the room than Aines ap- 
proached the door of the lavatory and stood for a 
moment in a listening" attitude. Then he rapped 
gently on the door; but receiving no response, he 
listened again and then knocked boldly, at the same 
moment calling out : 

"Are you in there, Mollie?" 

Slowly the door opened, and Mollie, poking her 
head out and looking around suspiciously, said in a 
low tone: 

"Where is she?" 

"She'll be back in a moment," answered Aines, 
as Moll stepped out into the room and made 
towards the door to sneak away. 

"Hold on, Mollie; don't do that. Miss Thomp- 
son wants to see you and asked me keep you until 
she returned. We are glad to welcome you here in 
our home, Mollie." 

"Is Liz locked up?" inquired Moll. 

"Yes, indeed," answered Aines, "and your friend 
Elizabeth's language when the bellboy showed her 
to her room and locked her in was something awful. 
All the other cells recognized her at once, even 
though they couldn't see her. She got a^reat wel- 
come. They greeted her with : 

"'Here's good old Lizzie come back Home.* 
'Come in, Liz, and make yourself easy !' " 

And Aines laughed immoderately at his witty de- 
scription of the unfortunate woman's incarceration. 
Then, making Molly sit by the table, he took his 
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place just behind her chair, and, leaning over her 
until his lips almost touched her cheek, said : 

"What's all this rot about your being down on 
men, Molly?" 

"None. of your business," answered Moll. 

"Why don't you give us a fair chance, Molly? 
We're not so bad. Hasn't anyone ever told you you 
were devilish handsome? I tell you so for one, and 
I mean it." 

And here Aines placed his hand on Moll's face, 
saying : 

"Did that damn cat hurt you much, Molly, dear?" 

"Come, none of that !" cried Moll, pushing Aines' 
hand from her face. 

"None of what, Moll ? Don't be silly I Where do 
you live, Moll?" 

Jumping from her seat, Moll made a threatening 
move as though she were going to strike Aines ; but 
seeing Ruth, who had just entered the room with 
little Mikey in her arms, she sank back into her seat, 
glaring angrily the while at the impudent clerk. 

"Here, Molly," said Ruth, approaching the girl, 
"I want you to take care of little Mike Finnerty for 
a few moments while his mother and I finish some 
work." 

Scarcely had Ruth reached the door, after placing 
the child in Moll's lap, when Moll broke out in a 
loud and angry tone : 

"No, you don't! Take the damn brat away, I 
won't have him !" screamed Moll, making believe to 
shake the boy off. 
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Seeing that Mikey was in no danger from Moll, 
Ruth poved oflf towards the door, saying: 

"Be careful, now, Moll; you know he's lame." 

Beckoning to Aines to follow her, Ruth left the 
room, leaving Moll alone with Mikey, who was al- 
ready making friendly advances to Moll by putting 
his little arms around her neck. 

"Keep your hands oflf, do you hear — keep your 
hands off of me, you damn little " 

"Oh," said Mikey, putting his hand over Moll's 
mouth when she said "damn." 

"You needn't put your little arms about me. It 
won't do no good ; no it w6n't — it won't." 

Moll struggled hard to stifle the tender emotions 
which were surging in her breast. She did not want 
to give way to her better instincts, but the touch of 
the poor innocent little cripple was too much for 
the good instincts which had for so long laid dor- 
mant in her bosom, smothered by the demon rum, 
and the poor girl burst into a paroxym of weeping, 
and, bending forward, she clasped the child in her 
arms and drew him passionately to her breast. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ruth's home on the HUDSON. 

One evening just eight months after the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter Aines and Miss Lanner were 
seated in the dining-room of Miss Thompson's beau- 
tiful residence, on the Hudson, waiting for the tea, 
which was usually served about that time. 

"Where's Ruth, Mr. Aines?" asked Miss Lanner. 

"I don't know," answered Aines; "where's the tea?" 

"Tea will be here in a minute. Hand me my work." 

"What are you making, Miss Lanner?" 

"Church ribbons for Ruth's funeral — oh, excuse 
me, I mean your wedding." 

"By the way. Miss Lanner, I can't decide which it 
shall be, the "Lohengrin" or Mendelssohn's wedding 
march." 

"My advice would be the Dead March from *Saul,' " 
retorted Miss Lanner. "But, say, Mr. Aines, Bill 
Hubbell's come to see Molly. He drove out from New 
York with a friend who is negotiating for a road 
house near here." 

"When is Molly going back?'* asked Aines. 

"Tonight," replied Miss Lanner. "Her holiday is 
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"Oh, Sue," exclaimed Ruth, entering the room just 
at this moment, "where's Molly?" 

"J^st gone to the porter's lodge to meet Bill. She's 
expecting him up this evening." 

Tea being over, the trio repaired through the long 
arbor to the beautiful lawn overlooking the majestic 
Hudson. 

"It seems MoUie is going back to the city, Ruth," 
remarked Aines, walking around the bench upon 
which his fiance was seated, and toying playfully with 
a rose in her luxurious hair. 

"Yes, she wanted to stay and help us in our prepa- 
rations, but I thought it was her duty to go back to her 
job, especially as she will be here in a few days to at- 
tend the wedding." 

"Molly is very interested in all the details of otu* 
wedding. See, here is the ring I commissioned her to 
select." 

And, taking the ring from his pocket, Aines fitted it 
to Ruth's finger, and alt the same time bestowing upon 
her hand a resounding kiss with much show of gal- 
lantry. 

"Is there anything between Bill and Molly, Ruth?*' 
asked Miss Lanner, as she came across the lawn and 
joined the two lovers. 

"I suspect so. Sue; but she hasn't told me That's 
been one of my rules with her, not to ask any ques- 
tions. I've wanted her to feel that I had perfect con- 
fidence in her in every way." 

"By George, Ruth !" exclaimed Aines, "it's wonder- 
ful what you've done with Molly in so few months. It 
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was only last October that Mikcy Finnerty found 
Molly's 'Achilles' heel' of goodness, and now it is only 
June." 

"You've helped, Douglass; youVe done a gFeat deal 
for Molly yourself." 

At this remark of Ruth's Miss Lanner shot a quick 
glance at Aines, which caused him to cast his eyes 
down with conscious guilt. Then, quickly recovering 
his natural effrontery, asked : 

"Do you thnk she appreciates my interest in her, 
Ruth?" 

"Of course she does, Douglass," was the frank an- 
swer of the guileless girl. 

"Well," said Aines, laughingly, "I thought MoHy 
had a soft spot for me sometimes." 

"Why, Douglass!" exclaimed Ruth, laughing at 
what she took for a little pleasantry on the part of her 
lover ; but Miss Lanner, not being blinded by love and 
knowing the deceitful nature of Aines, quickly added : 

"Are you not sure the boot's on the other foot, Mr. 
Aines?" 

"Oh," retorted Aines, forcing a laugh, "because you. 
Miss Lanner, are wilfully blind to my attractions, you 
needn't think that everyone else except Ruth refuses to 
appreciate me. But, no joking, I suspect Molly 
wouldn't mind stealing me if she got a chance" 

"Oh, Douglass, what a horrid joke!" cried Ruth, 
laughing; "Molly wouldn't steal anything from me. 
She is far too grateful for all we've done for her." 

"Where will MoUie stop in the city, Ruth?" asked 
Miss Lanner. 
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"She is going to take the extra room at Mrs. Fin- 
nerty's, and I am so glad of it, as it is such a clean 
tenement, with nice people in it." 

"Mrs Finnerty tells me," observed Miss Lanner, 
"that Molly has entirely conquered the demon of drinM 
that possessed her." 

"Yes, that's so," added AInes ; "she won't touch i 
drop now." ^ 

"How do you know?" inquired Miss Canner, point- 
edly. 

"Oh, I asked her," replied Aines, with a careless 
laugh. 

"To have a drink?" quietly rejoined Miss Lanner. 

"Well, yes," replied Aines; but, catching a quick 
glance of surprise from Ruth, he continued : 

"I mean no-^no. I only asked her— er — ^if she was 
drinking. They tell me at Smithby's, where she 
works, that she's the best girl they've got there. He's 
crazy about her." 

"Is he ?" asked Miss Lanner, sententiously. 

"That's what I've heard," continued Aines. 

"I have heard," said Miss Lanner, "some very un- 
savory tales about Smithby's girls and Smithby him- 
self." 

"Lies — ^lies," exclaimed Aines, testily. "You can 
take my word for it. There's no better place than 
Smithby's, and the girls who can't get in are jealous 
and spread tales — ^that's all. I knew it was a proper 
place when I put her in there." 

"Douglass wouldn't have put Molly in there without 
knowing all about the place. Sue," said Ruth, casting 
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a glance commingled with tenderness and pride at her 
fiance. 

"I have no doubt he knew all about the place he was 
putting her," rejoined Miss Lanner, in a tone in which 
the sarcasm was poorly concealed, but fell without any 
effect upon the ears of the guileless Ruth, thou-^h 
well interpreted by Aines, who quickly replied, at the 
same time rising from his seat: 

"Both of you ladies go to the other extreme with 
Mollie. She's just as human as other girls, and just 
as likely to go wrong if the temptation comes along. 
After all, the only way to avert danger is to face it. 
Be optimistic in your work, but don't be Quixotic. 
Well, Fm off for a walk. Where are the dogs?" 

Whistling for the trio of fine hounds which came 
bounding towards him, Douglass Aines strolled off to- 
wards the river, leaving the two ladies to entertain 
themselves in the beautiful, mellow light of the June 
moon. 

"Sue," said Ruth, when Aines was out of sight, 
"I was thinking how, in spite of all the good he does 
and the wonderful way he has taken hold of the set- 
tlement work, Douglass still retains the conventional 
man's point of view in everything." 

"Ahem ! ahem !" escaped from Miss Lanner, as she 
cleared her throat pointedly. 

"Why, what do you mean by that. Sue?'* asked 
Ruth, looking up amused. 

"Don't ask me, Ruth, or I'll choke." 

*'Why, Sue 1" exclaimed Ruth, laughing heartily. 
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"It's a real regret to me, truly, Ruth, that I cannot 
share your admiration for Douglass Aincs." 

"Well, Sue, to be honest, if you did I'd be jealous. 
But you can, at any rate, be friends." 

"I don't trust him, Ruth," said Miss Lanner, laconi- 
cally. 

"You don't have to. Sue." 

"But I try to, Ruth. So why can't I succeed?" 

"Because he hides his real self from y^u. But I 
know him." 

"No; you love him, but you don't know him, and 
it's not the same thing." 

Saying this, Miss Lanner rose and started towards 
the house, but Ruth pulled her back, and in a concilia- 
tory tone, spoke : 

"Well, darling, we won't quarrel about it. Let's pre- 
tend that you know him and I love him, and stick the 
pin there. But here comes Molly to say good-by. 
She's been to church." 

"No," said Molly, who had overheard Ruth's last 
words, "I've been back sometime, but I have not been 
to church. See this rosary which you gave me at my 
first communion. Miss Thompson?" 

"Ah, yes; I remember, Molly." 

"And, Miss Thompson, may I speak to you a few 
minutes on an important matter which concerns Bill 
Hubbell and me, or, better still, hear what Bill has. to 
say. He's waiting by the arbor." 

"Certainly, Molly ; we'll go into the arbor and have 
Bill come in." 

And, suiting the action to the word, they proceeded 
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to the arbor. When Ruth and Miss Lanner were 
seated, Molly endeavored to get Bill to come in also, 
but Bill was bashful and hung back uittil Molly began 
to show signs of impatience, when he ambled in like 
a great, awkward schoolboy. 

"Come, Bill," said Molly, "tell Miss Thompson what 
youVe got to say." 

"It's a kind o' ticklish question IVe got to ask you. 
Miss, and I'm sort o' funk at it," began Bill, fumbling 
with his hat and a broad grin spreading over his face. 

"Go on. Bill," urged Molly, encouragingly. "What 
are you afraid of?" 

"Why don't you do it yourself, Moll ?" returned Bill, 
laughing good naturedly and shifting around awk- 
wardly. 

"Now, isn't he a scream," exclaimed Molly, catch- 
ing Bill by the arm and giving him a good shake, 
"If he was behind the bar now asking you what you'd 
have instead of asking for something he wants him- 
self. Miss Thompson, Bill would be all to the good. 
Go on, BiU." 

"'Tain't much, Miss," ventured Bill, hesitatingly, 
"only I've asked Molly to marry me, and she's willing 
to take a chance if you'll just slap us on the back and 
say. it's all right — see?" 

"You see. Miss Thompson," added Moll, "Bill's been 
taking me out a good deal lately, ever since I went in 
for soft drinks." 

"Well, I'm delighted, Molly," said Ruth, throwing 
her arms around the girl and kissing her, "and I con- 
^atulate you, Bill," 
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"Molly said there wouldn't be nothin* doin' till jlou 
gave your consent, and I was afraid you kinder looked 
on me down in Houston street as a mut who was run- 
ning a rival show, and maybe you'd queer the game. 
But Fm honest, Miss, in my line. I'm on the square. 
I don't sell wood alcohol and I don't ring for the cops 
to bounce my customers — ^see ?" 

"I told Bill, Miss Thompson," interrupted Moll, 
"that you'd been more than a mother and father and 
everything else to me, and I couldn't call it settled till 
you'd said you was with us." 

Then, turning to Bill, she continued : 

"Now, Bill, you can kiss me." And the invitation 
was swiftly succeeded by several loud and robust 
smacks, and continued till Moll was compelled in self- 
defense to break away from her demonstrative swain.' 

"Here! hold on! hold on!" yelled Molly; "I guess 
you're makng up for lost time, ain't you ?" 

"She wouldn't let me kiss and hug her while we was 
keepin' company," said Bill. "She was the most par- 
tickler girl I ever see." 

After gaining Ruth's consent to their marriage, 
Molly and Bill, arm in arm, like two happy children, 
went strolling over the lawn towards the river. 

"Say, Molly," said Bill, breaking the silence, "you'll 
have your hands full taking care of our shakedown. 
We'll do it grand — ^lace curtains in the windows, plush 
set in the parlor and a hand-painted spittoon I won at 
a raffle." 

At this description of their future castle they both 
sat down in the grass and laughed like two children 
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until they could laugh no longer. Then Bill said: 

"Say, Molly, who is that guy that got you that job 
at Smithby's?" 

"That was Mr. Aines, Bill." 

"Say, Moll, you never did care for him in any kind 
o' way, did you?" 

"Never, so help me, Bill." 

"I heard as he'd been to see you at Smithby's, Moll." 

"Well, Bill, I can't deny that he has sort o' made up 
to me, but it don't mean nothin'. He's going to marry 
Miss Thompson next week." 

"Well, Moll, I think he's a low-down mutt, and I 
want you to promise me you'll never let him come 
again to see you nowhere." 

"That's dead easy, Bill. I promise. Why, Bill, if I 
felt he wasn't straight I'd do anything rather than have 
Miss Thompson marry him. She's an angel, she is. I 
owe everything to her, Bill, even including you, and Vd 
go through hell fire for her. If I knew for sure that 
Mr. Aines wasn't on the square I'd separate them if I 
died for it." 

"And Moll, if I believed you cared for him, by God ! 
I'd wring his neck. That's what you're up against, 
Moll ; my girl is all mine. She's got a fence around 
her." 

"Oh, I love yo*t^ Bill," cried the girl, throwing her 
arms around him, "and no other f eller'U ever stand be- 
tween us." 

"Time to hitch up now, Moll, and get back to town," 
said Bill, looking at his watch. " 

"Wish it was time for us to hitch up. Bill." 
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"Bet your life, Moll How about next week? — 
havin' two shows at once/' 

"Great!" shouted Moll; but then, looking serious, 
she said: "No, Bill; maybe Miss Thompson wouldn't 
like it. It might take the shine out of her show." 

"All right, Moll ; we'll fix the date when I see you in 
town, and for the present good-by." 

And the big fellow drew Moll to his powerful breast 
and showered kisses upon her till she had to scream 
and break away. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TREACHEKY OF AINES. 

After Bill Hubbcll had hitched up his rig and 
started for the city, Moll went into the house and 
looked for the ladies; but while Moll and Bill were 
together on the lawn, the two ladies went in search 
of Aines and the dogs down by the river. So Moll 
found herself quite alone in the great dining-room, 
where the table was all set and ready for the late 
supper, which was one of the institutions of Miss 
Thompson's hospitable country house 

Seating herself by one of the windows which com- 
manded a sweeping view of the beautiful river, Moll 
fell into a pleasant reverie, and, like all candidates 
for the holy and uncertain state of matrimony, be- 
gan to build her air castles, when she was suddenly 
interrupted in her dreams by the entrance of Jim, 
the butler, carrying a large tray laden with 
white, flaky rolls and dishes of cold fowl and meats, 
which he deposited upon the table alongside the 
massfve silver tea urn, which gave forth the deli- 
cious aroma of that exhilarating beverage. 

"Hello, Jim!" cried Moll, starting up from her 
reverie. 

''Hello, Molly !" answered Jim, cordially. ''Better 
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take a bite before the folks get back, as I noticed 
you were not here to tea and must be hungry." 

"That I am, Jim, and I'll go you one," said Moll, 
laughing, whilst pouring out her tea and helping 
herself liberally to the good things set before her. 
Then, continuing, she remarked : 

"Jim, I'm terribly sorry I'm going away — ^hope 
you'll all miss me." 

"Sure," replied Jim, earnestly. 

"But I'm coming back for the wedding, Jim.'* 

"It'll be a bum wedding for a lot of us, Molly." 

"Why, Jim? Don't you like Mr. Aines, neither?" 

"No; none of us likes him. There'll be lots of 
changes here in a month." 

"I hope not ! Say, Jim, I'm going to be married 
myself." 

"No!" exclaimed the butler. 

"Hones^ !" assured Moll. 

"Well, Molly, there's nothing like it, if it's good ; 
but if it's bad, it's hell. Hope your's '11 be all to the 
good. Shake !" And Jim held out his hand to Moll 
to shake. 

"How about your marriage, Jim?" asked Moll. 

"Hell!" grunted Jim. 

"Tough luck," exclaimed Moll. "What became 
of her, Jim?" 

"Oh, she got another lemon; they're traveling 
with a moving-picture show, givin' Sunday night 
concerts. He does the orchestra on a pianola and 
she sings. Gee, but I was lucky f o get out of that 1" 

"Well, I must be off to my work now. I guess 
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everything's ready for the folks when they come 
in." 

Just as one door closed on Jim another opened 
from the broad porch and Aines walked into the 
room. His entrance was made so stealthily that 
Moll — ^whose back was towards him — did not hear 
his footsteps and was unconscious of his presence 
until he called out : 

''Hello, Moll!" 

"Good evening, Mr. Aines/* answered Moll, turn- 
ing in her seat. 

"I hear you are going to leave Windhurst, Moll?" 

"Yes, sir; I've got to/' ' 

Aines drew a chair up alongside of Moll and, 
seating himself, said : 

"Why are you leaving? Are you afraid of me?" 

"No, sir. I ain't afraid of nobody." 

"I am; of some people," replied Aines. "Gad! 
I'm not so-sure I'm not afraid of myself." 

"If I was you, I think I'd be afraid, too," replied 
Moll. 

"I hear you are doing splendidly at Smithby's, 
Moll." 

"I always do the best I can, sir." 

"When are you going to pay me for getting you 
the place ?" said Aines, moving up closer to Moll. 

"Pay you! Why, what do you mean?" 

"Give me a kiss now, if you are going away," 
cried Aines, attempting to take hold of the girl. 

"What are you talking about?" snapped Moll, 
angrily, repulsing his advances. 
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"You handsome devil, you!" cried Aines, renew- 
ing his efforts to take hold of Moll. 

"Just wait a minute — wait a minute, Mr, Aines, 
till I fix my hair." 

And Moll jumped from her seat and ran to the 
tall pier glass, at the further end of the room, where 
she stood pretending to smooth her hair. 

"ril find out now," muttered Moll to herself, 
"whether or not that man is a snake and hypocrite 
or honest and deserving of the confidence of my 
dear friend. Miss Thompson." 

Then, returning to the table, Moll resumed her 
seat alongside of Aines, who said : 

"Haven't you caught on that I am crazy about 
you, Moll?" 

"Well, Mr. Aines, IVe thought once in a while 
that you might be kind o* stuck on me." 

"And did it please you, Moll?" 

"I didn't cry over it, sir?" 

"That's right," said Aines, a light of triumph in 
bis eyes. "Now tell me when I may come to see you 
in New York. I know I can trust you." And here 
Aines edged still closer to the girl and pulled her to 
him, saying : "Come on, now ; give me a kiss." 

Moll struggled to release herself, as she did not 
Intend that Aines should go so far ; but he held her 
in a vise-like grip, repeating while she fought to 
escape : 

"Come on— come on — ^give me a kiss." 

In her frantic efforts to release herself Moll had 
scrambled to her feet, but still Aines retained a firm 
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hold on her, and was hugging her tightly to his 
breast, when all of a sudden he released the girl 
and dropped into his seat as if he had had been shot. 

There in the open doorway stood Ruth, pale and 
trembling. 

"Oh, Molly !" is all Ruth could articulate, so great 
was the shock. 

In an instant the wily Aines had grasped the sit- 
uation and, realizing the necessity for prompt action 
in order to cover up his villainy, he turned quickly 
upon Moll, shouting: 

"How could you, Molly! How could you attempt 
to forcibly make me betray Miss Thompson after all 
you owe to her and to me !" 

"Not so!" yelled Moll; "you saw her coming — 
you were caught and now you try to blame it on 
me." 

"So, after all, Molly, you couldn't leavo- the gutter 
behind you?" groaned Ruth, her tone full of bitter- 
ness and blinded by her love to the true state of 
things. 

"Oh, Miss Thompson, you do me wrong. He is 
lying. Miss Thompson, to save himself," cried the 
girl, wringing her hands. 

"Molly, I want you to go at once, and for good !" 

"Not till I've said what I've got to!" screamed 
Moll, hei" old-time recklessness asserting itself. 

And, despite Aines' efforts to restrain her, she 
went on : 

"He was making up to me, Miss, and he changed 
when he seen you coming. He's been to see me at 
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Smithby's, but I didn't catch on. He's a liar and a 
dirty dog. You'll eat your heart out if you marry 
him." 

"Stop, Molly," commanded Ruth, sternly ; "if this 
is the only way you can repay me for helping you 
to a happy life by trying to rob me of mine, I won't 
listen and I want you to go." 

"He dasn't leave me alone with you — he's afraid," 
insisted the girl. 

Looking appealingly at his fiance, the wily rascal 
whimpered: 

"You don't believe that, do you, Ruth?" 

"Oh, how can you ask me that, Douglass?" re- 
plied Ruth, looking aggrieved. 

"Of course, dearest, you would not take that crea- 
ture's word against mine," said Aines, assuming an 
air of righteous indignation and injured innocence, 
as he stalked out of the room, calling back to Moll : 

"You can say what you like, now, Molly." 

Springing towards Ruth, the girl, thoroughly 
wrought up and smarting under the injustice done 
her by the cunning scoundrel, began to beat the 
palm of one hand with her clenched fist to empha- 
size her words : 

"Don't you marry him. Miss. I tell you he's rot- 
ten. He just now wanted to hug and kiss me " 

"Stop !" interrupted Ruth. "I thought I'd made a 
woman of you. I haven't lived these years down in 
the settlement without knowing what such crea* 
tures as you are like when you won't reform. I 
know what your word is worth, and do you think I 
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could take it against the man I love and know?" 
"I never by all that's holy, Miss Thompson — — " 
"Never mind swearing, Molly," interrupted Ruth ; 
"I don't want to hear any more. I've often heard 
you swear in the old days, and your swearing now 
only proves to me that the mud of the streets in 
still clinging to you. I am hurt — I am disappointed^ 
Molly!" 

"No, no ! You must listen to me, Miss ; you must 
believe me," pleaded the girl in desperation; "I 
won't give up. I won't have your heart broken 
even if mine is smashed saving yours. No, no ! If 
I'm wrong about Mr. Aines, I'll own up. I'd go 
down on my knees to him if I'd done him a wrong — 
only don't throw me over till I have a chance to 
prove that I am telling the truth. Give me a chance 
as you have always preached to me, 'Give the worst 
a chance.' " 

"You've had your chance and thrown it away, 
Molly." 

"Not this kind of a chance," urged the girl. 
Give me this chance — see me once more — ^tomor- 
row — at Mrs. Finnerty's, and don't tell nobody. 
Just give me the chance to prove that I'm not so 
bad as you believe me to be. I'll — I'll — I'll do any- 
thing you like if you'll only give me the chance to 
put myself right in your eyes. Just come around 
at half-past six to Mrs. Finnerty's. Promise you 
won't say nothing to nobody — nobody— nobody. 
Just come, and if I don't show you that I'm a honest 
girl, then you need never see me again." 
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"Very well, then, Molly," said Ruth, reflectively. 
"I'll give you this last chance. Tomorrow evening, 
at half-past six, I will call at Mrs. Finnerty's, as you 
request." 

"And you won't tell nobody, Miss?" 

"No ; it shall be a sacred secret between you and 
me." 

"Oh, thank you, Miss !" exclaimed Moll, as Ruth, 
with eyes downcast and an expression of pain mar- 
ring the usual serenity of her calm and gentle coun- 
tenance, quietly glided out of the room just as Aines 
peeked in the opposite entrance to see how things 
were progressing. 

Finding Moll alone, the schemer entered, and in 
a sneering and insolent tone of self-confidence and 
conscious superiority, asked : 

"Well, Molly, how did you make out? Did you 
succeed in demolishing me entirely?" And the 
rogue rattled off a little supercilious laugh. 

"Oh, I didn't try to hurt you— only tried to square 
myself." replied the girl, mustering to her aid all the 
shrewdness she had learned in the slums in order to 
baffle the vainglorious knave. 

"I knew you'd come back to me," she continued, 
shying a glance at Aines, which well simulated what 
might have been a look of tenderness. 

"Of course, I've come back. I want to know 
what's happened." 

"Oh, nuthin' happened. I'm sorry I told her any- 
thing, but I had' to say somethin' to square myself." 

"Exactly, but you made a fool of yourself, Molly. 
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You might know she'd nev6r believe you against 
me. She's in love with me and you're done for un- 
less I fix it." 

"I know it," answered Moll, "and won't you fix 
it?" 

"That depends," said Aines, smiling. 

"You won't lose nothin' by it. It means an awful 
lot to me," answered Moll, smiling back at Aines 
coquettishly. 

"Then you are going to be nice to me, are you, 
Molly?" 

"Come and see me in New York tomorrow and 
you'll see," replied Moll, shooting a deep-meaning 
glance into Aines' eyes. 

"Molly, can I trust you?" 

"You can kiss me now to begin with. I^uess you 
will trust after that for the rest." 

"No; not here, Molly; she might catch us again, 
and she might not believe me the second time. I 
knew all the time that you were bluffing, Molly — -I 
knew you liked me." 

"You're a cute one," said Moll, laughing saucily. 

"That's no lie," smirked the vain rascal. 

"So you'll come to see me in New York tomorrow 
without fail — and at six o'clock sharp, mind you," 
said Moll, patting Aines on the cheek and looking 
up at him lovingly. 

"All right, I'll be there, Molly. But, hark!— Fd 
better be off now — I'm afraid she'll come back and 
catch us here together, and maybe suspect some- 
thing." 
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As the door closed behind Aines, Moll shook lies 
fist in the direction he had taken, muttering be- 
tweien her set teeth : 

"Oh, you low-down dog! I'll show you a trick 
you don't know and save that sweet lady from your 
villainous clutche* — I'll save her — I will — I will I" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE outcast's RESOLVE. 

In a clean, cozy bedroom at Mrs. Fiftnerty's Moll 
had taken up her new home. The rooio was cheaply 
but neatly furnished. The walls were hung with 
pious pictures and on the little marble-top stand be- 
tween the two front windows reposed a Vase filled with 
freshly-cut flowers which the ardent Bill had sent to 
Moll that morning. 

Just outside of Moll's room, in the hallway of the 
flat there protruded from the wall the speaking tube 
which served to converse with anyone who might be 
at the front door of the tenement house downstairs. 

Alongside of the speaking tube Was an electric but- 
ton, bypressing which the downstairs front door was 
opened. Moll had just returned from Smithby's, and 
was putting away her hat, when the whistle to the 
speaking tube in the hall sounded and a woman who 
wanted to gossip with Mrs. Finnerty called up to her 
to go to the window. 

After a short conversation, the burden of which was 
about some twins that had been bom during the night 
next door, and the heavy washing which the hot June 
weather had occasioned, and other topics such as are 
suggested by life in a tenement, Mrs. Finnerty re- 
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turned to her work, only to be called again to the tube 
by a long blast of the whistle 

"All right," called Mrs. Finnerty down the tube; 
"yees can come up ; she's just got in." Then, going to 
Moll's room, said: 

"Liz is coming up to see ye, Molly ; and, sure, didn't 
ye get home from work early today ?" 

"Yes, I did, Mrs. Finnerty, and I had a good reason 
for doing it, all of which I intended to tell you about 
last night, but Dan was in the .way." 

"Well, Molly, I'll come in and see you again when 
I get tru wid me washin'." 

"Hello, Finnerty!" shouted Liz, entering the room 
just as Mrs. Finnerty was leaving." 

"Sure, it's Lazy Liz out again. When did ye git 
back from the Island, Liz?" 

"Yesterday," replied Liz. "Say, it's an awful stiff 
climb up them stairs. Ain't you got some of Dan's 
wet goods you could lend me fer me throat? I'm 
awful dry." 

"There's no booze here now," interrupted Moll. 
"Where's Mikey, Mrs. Finnerty?" 

"I made his pap take him out, Molly. I thought he 
wouldn't be so free wid the saloons if the boy's with 
him. Mikey'U be wantin' to thank you for the fine 
crutches you gave him." 

"Are they all right, Mrs. Finnerty? 

"Sure, Molly, he's walking around wid 'em all day 
to beat the band." 

"The next thing he'll be doin' will be walkin' without 
them," said Moll, and then, turning to Liz, continued: 
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"Say, Liz, do you know why I wrote you that postal to 
come and see me?" 

*To treat, I hope," answered Liz. 

"No, Liz, to make you see for yourself what you'd 
get if you'd quit bummin'." 

*'Well, I do think my health is sort o* failing from 
it, Moll." 

"Yes, Liz, and when I got thinkin' of you hangin' 
round side doors and so low down as to touch passers- 
by for a nickel, it come to me of a sudden that it would 
be a good thing to pull you up to where I've been 
pulled." 

"Aw, cut that out, Moll ; just give me a nickel and 
I'll skidoo." 

"Where're you sleepin' now, Liz?" asked Moll. 

"Nowhere, Moll." 

"What's you eatin'?" 

"Nothin', Moll." 

"How do you like it?" 

"Aw!" grunted Liz, wth a gesture of disgust, "just 
give me the nickel Moll, and I'll go." 

"Where's Jim Lewster, Liz?" asked Moll, paying no 
attention to Liz's importunities for nickels. 

"He's sore on me, Moll." 

"Say, Liz, on the level, what do you get out of living, 
anyway, huh? Does it pay you bein' low? If it don't 
pay outside, you jest take it from me it don't pay in- 
side either. I've got a feelin' now inside me I wouldn't 
trade for all the bummin' I ever had. It's knowin' 
you're on the square with yourself. I'd rather die now 
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than ever drop back to the old life. That's straight 
talk,' Liz." 

"Easy enough for you, Moll; see how comfortable 
you're fixed." 

"Well, I got it by bein' clean and steady. You can 
do the same. Me and Bill Hubbell's going to be mar- 
ried next week. I got a good job, too, and some swell 
friends." 

This was too much for Liz. The poor girl put her 
hands over her face, and, rocking back and forth sob- 
bing, said: 

"No such luck for me, Moll I never had any luck." 

"Cut that talk about luck, Liz. Just start and do 
right, then it's easy sailin'. I'll give you a quarter, 
Liz, if you'll promise to spend it for eatin' and go over 
to the settlement house and ask them to get you work." 

"What's the use?" muttered Liz. 

"You'll see, Liz, if you've got the grit to stick to it. 
Now, Liz, you've got to go. You can come on back 
here tonight to sleep. Now, what shall it be — a quar- 
ter for your supper and you to the settlement house 
for a steady job, with a chance to get Jim.Lewster 
back, or nothin', not even a nickel?" 

"Gee !" exclaimed Liz, rising to go ; "me for the set- 
tlement house and the water wagon, Moll. Just give 
me the quarter and I'll play the game straight. I never 
cared for no fellow like I did for Jim Lewster, and 
I'll make the play of my life, Moll, to get him back. I 
was decent once fer fair, Moll, and I ain't forgot it. 
I'm going to bat the ball, Moll, and make a home run 
to the good, Moll, fer I've found out for sure that 
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bummin' ain't what it's cracked up to be. So long, now, 
Moll. I thanks you very- much, and will come back 
when I get some feed and start the water wagon to 
rolling." 

Taking the proffered quarter from Moll's hand, Liz 
left the flat with new life and hope beating high in her 
heart. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MOLL SETS THE TRAP FOR AINES. 

"Lord save us, who is that?" yelled Mrs. Finnerty 
down the tube a few moments after the departure of 
Liz. 

"Say, Mollie," continued Mrs. Finnerty, turning to 
Moll, "I wonder if the Four Hundred know that Mon- 
day's not our reception day." Then, applying her lips 
to the tube again, she shouted: "Hello 1 What is it? 
Yes, it's Mrs. Finnerty. Ach, by the sowl of me, it's 
Miss Lanner, and it's comin' up ye are, my colleen?" 

"Don't let her up, Mrs. Finnerty, I can't see her," 
stammered Moll. 

"What's that you say, Moll?'* 

"I say don't let her up. I've got somebody comin' 
and I don't want to be stopped by anybody." 

"Who is it you've got comin' ?" asked Mrs. Finnerty, 
eying Moll suspiciously. 

"Never mind now. You'll see in a little while, Mrs. 
Finnerty. What time is it now?" asked Moll. 

Leaning out of the window, Mrs. Finnerty looked 
up the street to see the clock, and told Moll that it was 
6 o'clock. ^ 

"Do please teffher, Mrs. Finnerty, that I'm not home 

yet " 
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"I ain't tellin' Miss Lanner no lies fer you nor no- 
bo'dy," interrupted Mrs. Finnerty, becoming more and 
more suspicious. 

"There's someone comin' here I got to see without 
no buttin' in." 

"Who?" asked Mrs. Finnerty sharply. 

"I can't stop now to tell you, Mrs. Finnerty, but only 
just don't let her in." 

"Look here, Molly, what divilment are ye up to, any- 
way. Sure, 'tis'nt yer job you've lost comin' home this 
time o' day?" asked the Irish woman, her suspicions 
becoming more and more excited. 

"No, I ain't lost no job, but I don't want her to come 
in now. Do what I say, please, ma'am." 

"Who be you expectin', anyway? Now answer me 
that," demanded Mrs. Finnerty, sternly. 

"Well, if you must know it, I'm expecting Mr. 
Aines," answered Molly, snappishly. 

At this reply Mrs. Finnerty's eyes flashed angrily, 
and, springing to the tube, she cried down : 

"Come up. Miss Lanner ; come up." 

Hastily following Mrs. Finnerty, and before she 
could press the button which opened the street door, 
Moll seized her by the arm and cried out excitedly : 

"You don't know what you're doing. Now I'll Have 
to tell you all, and you know you can't keep nothin' to 
yourself. And if it leaks out everything will be spoiled. 
Listen!" 

For an instant both women stood listening and mo- 
tionless while a knock sounded on the hall door. 
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"Somebody's let her in," whispered Moll, excitedly. 
"Now you've got to get rid of her — do you hear?" 

"You wicked girl, you," shouted Mrs. Finnerty, fly- 
ing into a rage. "Now you'll get out of this flat to- 
morrow, or the first thing I know you'll be havin' yer 
hands on my Dan." 

"Mrs. Finnerty! Mrs. Finnerty!" called Miss Lan- 
ner from outside, knocking louder on the door. 

"Get rid of her !" hissed Molly, almost frantic. "Do 
you hear me, or trouble will come of this.'* 

"I'll do no such thing !" screamed the Irish woman, 
"A nice one you are to meet men 'clamdestermy,' as ^he 
noospapers say. What'U Bill Hubbell say. Just wait 
till he gets on to it." 

Moll continued to plead with Mrs. Finnerty, min- 
gling tears with threats, but all to no avail. The 
woman would not be convinced that there was not 
something wrong which Moll wanted to conceal from 
her and Miss Lanner. 

"Oh, Mrs. Finnerty, if you love Miss Thompson you 
won't let Miss Lanner stay in the flat," cried Moll, 
seizing Mrs. Finnerty and dragging her in front of a 
picture of the Madonna. "Swear by her you won't 
give me away." 

"Lemme go," gasped Mrs. Fnnerty, becoming 
frightened at the vehement manner of the girl. "Lem- 
me go, I'm afraid of you. I believe you've took to 
drink again." 

"Mrs. Finnerty! Mrs. Finnerty!" called Miss Lan- 
ner again from outside. 

Breaking away from Moll, Mrs* Finnerty rushed to 
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the door, while Moll hurried to the closet, and, opening 
the door, hid herself inside, calling out to Mrs. Fin- 
nerty as she closed the closet door: 

''Oh, Mrs. Finnerty, if you love Miss Thompson, I 
tell you you'll keep your mouth shut." 

Opening the hall door hurriedly, Mrs. Finnerty ad- 
mitted Miss Lanner, apologizing profusely all the 
while for her appearance as she wiped the suds from 
her arms with her apron. 

"Mercy!" ejaculated Miss Lanner, "I expected to 
see you in full evening dress after keeping me waiting 
all this time. So this is Molly's room. Miss Thompson 
told me how nice it was," she continued, entering 
Moll's room and scrutinizing it critically. "I suppose 
she is not back from Smithby's yet. Tve come here on 
an errand for Miss Thompson." 

"Speak low. Miss Lanner," continued Mrs. Finnerty, 
"you can never tell who may be listenin' to ye in these 
tiniments," and Mrs. Finnerty tiptoed over to the 
closet in which Moll was hiding and listened for a mo- 
ment. 

"Well, I don't know that I have an)rthing secret to 
tell," replied Miss Lanner, although she lowered her 
voice. "I'm on my way up town, and Miss Thompson 
asked me to stop in and tell Molly she'd have to come 
soon after 6, which is earlier than she promised." 

As Miss Lanner was saying this Molly pushed the 
closet door slightly open. 

"Umph !" grunted Mrs. Finnerty. "Miss Thompson 
is coming here, is she? Sure, it's well I told you to 
speak low/' 
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"Ruth will take the 7 o'clock train," said Miss Lan- 
ner, "and, as Molly is always home by 6, I don't sup- 
pose it will make any difference to her." 

"I'm thinking it'll make a good deal of difference to 
Molly, and if I was you, Miss Lanner, I'd tell Miss 
Thompson not to come at all. I'm changing my mind 
about Mollie," continued the Irish woman, lowering 
her voice, "and going back to my first way of thinking 
about her.'* 

"I do not understand you, Mrs. Finnerty ; you must 
explain," said Miss Lanner, looking not a little sur- 
prised. 

"Sure, and I wish that I could," answered Mrs. Fin- 
nerty, rising suddenly and running to the speaking 
tube to answer a long, loud whistle. 

"Who is it?" bawled Mrs. Finnerty. "Huh— huh— 
huh! Come on up." 

"Is it Miss Thompson, Mrs. Finnerty?" 

"No, ^iss ; it's Mr. Aines." 

"Mr. Aines! Why, what is he coming to see you 
about?" 

■• "Oh, he ain't coming to see me, Miss, nor he hasn't 
been to see me since our Annie quit working and be- 
came saleslady in the Fifth avenue store" Then, low- 
ering her voice and bending down low, so that she 
could talk right into Miss Lanner's ear, she continued : 
"It's Molly he's coming to see !" 

"Molly!" gasped Miss Lanner. 

Shh — h!" said Mrs. Finnerty, putting her index 
finger suggestively to her lips. 
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"You can't mean that, Mrs. Finnerty," stammered 
Miss Lanncr, overcome with astonishment. 
"Sure, I do, and tomorrow she gets out of my flat." 
"I can't believe!" exclaimed Miss Lanner. "It is 
shocking ! I wonder if Ruth suspects — if she has dis- 
covered anything?" 

"Shouldn't wonder," said Mrs. Finnerty, abruptly. 
"I have." 

"Ruth seemed strange about Molly today," mused 
Miss Lanner. "Has Aines been here before, Mrs. Fin- 
nerty. 

"No, Miss Lanner, but my Dan told me they have 
been walking home together of late, but I thought it 
was the drink talking for Dan, as he's always seeing 
sights that nobody else sees." 

"Mrs. Finnerty you must keep Aines here till Ruth 
comes. I want her to see him here." 

"And," broke in Mrs. Finnerty, making a little trum- 
pet of her closed hand and talking through it, "and 
someone else will find him here, for I'm going to send 
my Dan out after him, and that's Bill Hubbell." 

"Oh, this is too bad," groaned Miss Lanner. "Poor 
Bill and dear Ruth ! Oh, it will break her heart ! But 
better it should break now than later." 

Just now came a loud knock at the door. 

"There he is," cried Mrs. Finnerty, starting towards 
the door, but Miss Lanner sprang to her side, saying 
excitedly: 

"Make him wait for Molly, Mrs. Finnerty, and when 
you hear Miss Thompson's whistle let her in without 
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Aines* knowing it. I want Ruth to find them here to- 
gether, and maybe at last shelj believe me/' 

"I hope she wont hate us for opening her eyes," said 
Mrs. Finnerty, drawing a deep sigh; "but there, he's 
knocking again. Til let him in. Just keep your seat, 
Miss Lanner." 

Opening the hall door, Mrs. Finnerty poked her head 
out and shouted: "Come in." 

"Hello, Maggie Finnerty!" cried Aines, stepping 
briskly into the hall. "Is Molly in?" 

"I guess yes, and someone else, too, who'll help you 
pass the time." 

Aines made straight for Molly's room, but started 
and staggered back with surprise upon seeing Miss 
Lanner. Recovering quickly his usual composure, 
he greeted Mis Lanner with: "Hello, Miss Lanner; 
this is a pleasant surprise." 

"Rather," answered Miss Lanner, laconically. "I 
was just about to go as you came in, Mr. Aines. 
Ruth sent me here with a message for Mrs. Fin- 
nerty, and I must now be on my way to my dress- 
maker." 

Saying this Miss Lanner left the room, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Finnerty, while Aines followed her 
with his eyes till she disappeared in the hallway, and 
then closed the door, muttering: "Wonder where 
Molly is." 

Just then the closet door opened and a long hiss 
attracted the attention of Aines in that direction. 

"Has she gone?" inquired Molly, in a whisper, 
poking her head out of the partly closed closet. 
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"Yes, and IVe locked the hall door; but what in 
the devil are you doing in there, Molly?" asked 
Aines, laughing. 

"I was hid away in there all the time. I was afraid 
she would Stay too long if she found me in," an- 
swered Moll. 

"You're a smart girl, Molly. Heard anything 
from Miss Thompson today?" 

"No," replied Molly, shaking her head sadly. "Are 
you going to fix it for me?" 

"That depends," laughed the cunning rascal, 
drawing a flask of whiskey from his pocket and lay- 
ing it on the table. 

"It'll mean a good deal to me," said Moll, draw- 
ing up very close to Aines. 

"It's up to you, Molly ; but see, here's a little pres- 
ent I brought you — some good whiskey. Let's 
drink." 

"You're in too much of a hurry, dear," replied 
Moll, throwing a great deal of tender emphasis on 
the word "dear." "This ain't no bar, where people 
rush up to drink as soon as they get in. Just make 
yourself comfortable and wait a few minutes till I 
take a peep outside of the room and see if any busy- 
bodies are listening or rubbering around." 

Running to the door of the room, Moll opened it 
very softly and peeped Qut into the hall. Then she 
closed the door and pretended to lock it, but only 
turned the key halfway around and then back again, 
leaving the door unlocked. "Now, then, said Moll, 
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in a low voice, and going up close to Aines, *'every- 
thing's safe." 

"Now I'll take that kiss you promised me yester- 
day," said Aines, taking Moll in his arriis. 

"Hold on a minute,' whispered Moll; "let me 
light the lamp first. What's the use of having a 
good-boking feljow around if it's too dark to see 
him when he's loving you?" 

"Al right, Molly, light the lamp if you like, and 
when I leave you tonight I'll see Ruth and square 
everything up for you. I'll tell her I was only fool- 
ing you and you were taken in. Just leave it to me, 
Molly. Ruth's an easy mark, anyway." 

When the lamp was lighted and Moll had seated 
Aines in the big arm chair, she sat herself on the arm 
of it, and her endearing speech and seductive man- 
ner soon had Aines wild with passion. 

Seizing the girl, he drew her down with him into 
the big chair, and was showering kisses upon her 
upturned face just as the door burst open and Bill 
Hubbell plunged into the room, his face crimson 
with anger and flecks of foam bedewing his pallid 
lips. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TRAPPED. 



Bill Hubbell stood for several moments by the 
door struggling for a word. His rage was like that 
of some wild beast. He looked as if he were ready- 
to spring upon Aines and Moll and crush them as 
a tiger mauls his prey. 

Upon seeing Bill and the terrible fury depicted 
upon his face, Moll sprang quickly from the arms 
of Aines to her feet, and stood aghast and trembling 
with fear. 

"Bill! Bilir she moaned. 

Thoroughly terrified and suspecting that he had 
been trapped to be beaten by Bill, he looked at 
Molly viciously, saying : 

"So you unlocked the door, did you ?" 

"Bill!" cried Moll, looking entreatingly at her 
lover, "Bill ! I didn't expect you I I thought it was 
Miss Thompson — I did it to show her what he is— » 
indeed I did " 

"Shut upT roared the infuriated bartender, 
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fiercely. "Shut up, or I'll choke the lies out of you." 

Then, slamming his hat down on the floor, he 
hissed between his clenched teeth, glowering furi- 
ously at Aines : 

"It's your turn first ; you damn skunk !" 

In the next instant the husky fellow with one 
spring towards Aines had him grappled by the 
throat with one of his powerful hands, while with 
the other, clenched fist he began to beat him un- 
mercifully in the face. 

The uproar of the fight brought Mrs. Finnerty to 
the room, accompanied by Ruth, whom she had just 
admitted into the flat, and as the men fought and 
struggled around the room for several minutes, 
which to the women seemed like hours, they stood 
trembling against the walls, almost paralyzed with 
fright. 

"Don't kill him, for God's sake, Bill!" screamed 
Moll. 

"No, for God's sake don't kill himl" yelled Mrs. 
Finnerty. 

"Help! Help!" gurgled from the throat of the 
choking man, who was now becoming black in the 
face under the vise-like grip of the enraged Bill. 

"Keep off! Keep off I Get out of here!" roared 
Bill, crazed with rage, still pounding the helpless 
Aines, who was no more in the hands of the power- 
ful bartender than a mouse in the claws of a great 
tom cat. 
^ "Oh, Mr. Hubbell! Mr. Hubbell!" moanfd Ruth, 
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covering her eyes with her two hands. "Desist, Mr. 
Hubbell; you'll kill him!" 

"Stop, Bill, for God's sake, Bill, stop!'' cried Moll 
again. "It was for Miss Thompson's sake I done it." 

Whether Bill thought that he had punished Aines 
enough or whether he was influenced by the en- 
treaties and protestations of the women, he relin- 
quished his hold on Aines' throat and let him drop 
limp to the floor. Then,, turning to Miss Thompson, 
almost breathless from his great exertion, said: 

"I caught this pike making free with my girl, and 
I guess you'll be as glad to get rid of him as me 
of her." 

Aines, who had now recovered sufficiently to find 
his speech, struggled with difficulty to his feet, his 
appearance woeful in the last degree, but his irre- 
pressible nerve and gall as fresh and unmarred as 
ever. Looking pitifully at Ruth, the cunning rascal 
asked : 

"Ruth, darling, you won't take these people's 
word without hearing me — will you?" 

"What were you doing here ?" asked Ruth, biting 
her lips until the blood almost spurted from them. 

"He had Moll in his arms and was kissing her," 
broke in Bill. 

"Yes, but she persuaded me," whimpered Aines. 

"I done the hull thing on purpose. Miss Ruth. I 
wanted you to come and catch us, so as you'd know 
him for what he is." 

"But I came early — much earlier than you ex- 
pected me. Your story won't do, Molly." 
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But as Ruth was doubtful of Moll's story, when 
she looked at Aines a shudder thrilled through her 
whole body and a sense of shame and reversion of 
feeling crept over her. 

"But I knew you were coming earlier, Miss 
Ruth," insisted Moll. 

"Oh, no you didn't," contradicted Mrs. Finnerty. 
"Miss Lanner came to tell you that she was coming 
earlier, but you hid in the closet there and wouldn't 
see Miss Lanner." 

"But I heard what Miss Lanner said," urged the 
girl. 

"Lies! lies!" exclaimed Mrs. Finnerty. "You 
couldn't hear when we were whispering. Lies ! lies, 
nothing but lies!" And the Irish woman raised 
both of her hands deprecatingly. 

"I tell you I did hear !" persisted Moll. 

"Oh, stop; stop, Molly. No lies can clear you 
now, after what occurred yesterday and today." 

"Won't the truth save me, neither?" cried Molly 
in a desperate appeal. 

"Awh, shut up!" roared Bill. "Miss Thompson 
and me are both on to you and that skunk, and the 
skunk is the worst of the two of you ; ain't he. Miss 
Thompson ?" 

"Yes, Bill ; you are right," admitted Ruth with a 
sigh, and big tears sparkled in her eyes. 

"And he won't leave this room, either, till I finish 
trimmin' him. I ain't through with him yet," 
growled Bill. 

"No, Bill ; you musn't do that.'' 
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"Yes, Miss, I must. You just leave him to me," 
answered Bill, doggedly. 

"Oh, Miss Thompson," cried Moll, "don't let 
him— I'm afraid he'll kill him." 

"Afraid for him, are you?" sneered Bill. "Well, 
your time'll come next. I ain't begun with you yet, 
you viper, you !" 

"Now, Bill," said Ruth, firmly, "I must insist that 
you desist. I want Mr. Aines to go with me at once. 
I shall never forgive him this outrage, but his pun- 
ishment, as well as Molly's, is in other hands than 
ours. I am suffering just as you are, but I am will- 
ing to let retribution come in its own way," 

"I ain't suffering," snorted Bill; "I'm too damn 
mad to suffer." 

"Maybe not now. Bill," continued Ruth, looking 
appealingly at the angry man ; "but you will suffer 
tomorrow, when you calm down and realize what it 
means to have lavished your affections upon so un- 
worthy a subject. Our joint misfortune has made 
better friends of us, and I will do anything I can 
for you, but you must now leave their punishment 
in other hands." 

"Will it help you if I let him go?" asked Bill, cool- 
ing down under the gentle persuasion of Ruth. 

"Yes, Bill, it will." 

"All right, then," said Bill, "take him away with 
you. Miss, for it won't be safe for me to gaze too 
long on his treacherous mug." 

Thanking Bill, Ruth turned to Aines and signaled 
him to follow her, which he did, glad to escape, but 
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not without shooting a malignant glance at Moll 
as he followed Ruth otit of the flat. 

As soon as Ruth and Aines were out of sight 
Moll approached Bill and, beseechingly, asked him 
to listen to her, assuring him that what she had 
done was for the sake of Miss Thompson, whom she 
loved as a dear friend. 

But Bill was obdurate and would not be con- 
vinced, and, catching the girl by the shoulders, 
swung her around roughly and flung her away from 
him^ bawling at the top of his voice : 

"Get out! I don't want to hear anything more 
from you. You can't throw that kind of talk into 
me. Your lies don't go !" 

"Bill, you've got to believe me !" moaned the girl, 
wringing her hands and looking at him appealingly 
and sad. 

"I told Miss Ruth yesterday about that snake. 
Bill, and she wouldn't believe me; so I was going 
to show her to her face today. I thought if she'd 
seen him making up to me, then she'd know. I 
couldn't have stood it but for her. I owed it to her 
to save her. Bill ; but I hate him, the dirty dog, and 
you ought to know it. Bill." 

And the girl ran to her lover, grasping him by the 
arms with all her strength, clinging to him in des- 
peration and pleading with him to believe her story. 

But the bartender continued unmoved and 
shouted while trying to shake her off : 

"You lie! You swore to me yesterday you 
wouldn't see him no more, and today I catch 
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you in his lap. Great God! why didn't I kill him! 
Now, I believe all Lazy Liz said about you when I 
took your part that time — ^how you took her feller 
away — ^your best friend's feller— do you hear?" 

"T'ain't true — t'ain't true ; Liz was a liar. I ain't 
never loved no man till you, Bill. I never had no 
use for no man till you came along and took sides 
with me against Liz. It gave me a feelin' as if — I 
dunno — as if my throat was sore when you piped 
up for me." 

"Oh, rot!" shouted Bill, waving his hand in dis- 
gust. 

"No, it ain't rot. Bill. It was love for you, and 
thut's what made me reform. Oh, Bill ! Lemme go 
on lovin' you tiV you can trust me again !" 

"No; you're a liar. I trust what I see!" snarled 
Bill. And, seizing the girl, he flung her violently 
on the bed, roaring: 

"I'm done with you for keeps." 

''No!— no!— no!— BUM" screamed Moll. 

"Done! done! done!" yelled Bill, throwing open 
the door and rushing out of the flat. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VINDICATION. 

After Bill had left, Moll sat before the mirror ar- 
ranging her dishevelled hair and speaking lowly to 
herself, as if to Bill : 

"All right ! Have it your own way. Bill ! I done 
my best and I only got it in the neck. All right, I'll 
be just as low-down now as you want me to be." 

And here the girl burst into a long, hysterical 
laugh. 

"Ha, ha, ha, ha ! This is what I get for fighting 
the devil for eight rotten months!" 

Working herself up into a rage, Moll sprang from 
her seat and began to demolish the furniture. 

"Me for Liz and the booze again," she screamed, 
seizing a tumbler from the washstand and sending 
it crashing into the mirror of her dresser. 

"I'll show just how rotten I can be !" she shrieked, 
tearing down the window shade and throwing the 
chairs around the room. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! IVe been 
good for over half a year, and what have I got fur 
it? I've lost the man I love and the best friend I 
had. To the gutter for me ! I'll begin now." 
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Springing towards the table, Moll snatched up the 
bottle of whiskey which Aines had brought, and, 
biting out the cork, poured out a big drink, which 
she lifted to her lips, but all of a sudden paused and 
began to tremble violently. 

"She's looking at me ! — she sees me ! I can't do 
it! I can't do it I" screamed the girl, as her eye 
caught the picture of the Madonna hanging on the 
wall. 

A crash followed and the glass lay on the floor, 
broken into countless fragments. 

"No! no! Forgive me! Oh, Blessed Virgin! 
mother of us all, forgive me! I don't mean it! — I 
don't mean it ! You have saved so many poor girls 
— help me ! save me !" 

The reversion of feeling which came over Moll 
seemed to change her whole manner. Falling on her 
knees before the picture, her eyes swimming in 
tears, the poor girl continued her appeal to the 
Virgin : 

"Take even me into your lovin' arms. Holy 
mother of sorrows, and hold me tight! Keep me 
straight ! Hold me — hold me in your arms — ^tight ! 
Forgive me! Forgive me!" 

Exhausted from the violence of her emotions, 
Moll threw herself on the bed and was soon lost in 
sound sleep, when Liz came back to spend the 
night. 

Early the next morning, just as the sun was paint- 
ing the eastern sky a crimson hue, Moll sat motion- 
less looking out of her window and brooding over 
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the change which in so few hours had come over 
her life. Liz was still asleep in the bed. A timid 
knock on the door aroused Moll from her medita- 
tions. 

''Come in. Who is it?" called Moll. 

"It's me — Mikey," said the child, entering the 
room and hobbling up to Moll. 

Moll looked at the child, a sad smile creeping over 
her face as she picked him up and sat him in her lap. 

"I can't sleep," said the child, " 'cause I heard you 
was going away." 

"I can't sleep, neither, Mikey," sighed Moll, draw- 
ing the child close to her breast. 

".Neither can mam and pop." Been talking all 
night. Pop swore." 

"I've been making up stories about out there, 
Mikey," said Moll, pointing at the sky out of the 
window. "It's been so dark. Gee ! it's been black, 
and that's like when you're bad — I don't mean you, 
Mikey — you ain't never bad like me." 

"And pop," added Mikey. 

The presence of the child seemed to distract Moll 
from her sad reflections, and after rocking him to 
and fro for a while she said with a little tremor in 
her voice: 

"I wish you was mine, Mikey. What wouldn't I 
give to have a kid like you for my own to keep !" 

As Moll was speaking two loud whistles sounded 
at the tube and Moll heard Mrs. Finnerty calling 
down : 

"Oh, Lord save us ! And is that you, Miss Thomp- 
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son? Yes, Molly's in her room and says to come 
up. No, miss, she ain't been to bed. You can come 
up, ma'am — ha-ha! I haven't had a wink of sleep, 
meself, and I kept Dan awake till he swore." 

Leaving the speaking tube, Mrs. Finnerty went 
into Moll's room, where she discovered Lazy Liz 
fast asleep in bed. 

"Come, Liz, you've got to get out of here !" cried 
Mrs. Finnerty, shaking Liz roughly. "Come; get 
up and get out." 

Liz got up lazily, stretched her arms and yawned 
while Mrs. Finnerty was pushing her out of the 
room. 

"Come, can't you see the door? But, hold on, I'll 
give you a cup of coffee before you go." And, tak- 
ing Liz into the kitchen, Mrs. Finnerty seated her 
at the table and returned to Moll's room. 

"Say, Mrs. Finnerty," said Moll, almost fiercely, 
"give Mikey to me, will you? You got your Dan 
and I got nothin'." 

Snatching Mikey from Moll, Mrs. Finnerty 
turned on her angrily: 

"Are you drunk or crazy? And don't you go 
coaxing my Mikey away from me, neither. If some 
girls is fools enough to let you steal their fellows, I 
ain't going to have my boy took from me." 

"Do you honestly believe I tried to get Miss 
Thompson's beau from her?" asked Moll. 

"Didn't we all catch you?" replied Mrs. Finnerty, 
"and don't we know your record? A girl drunk 
will do anything, and I seen the bottle on the table 
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last night all right. But there's Miss Thompson 
knocking on the hall door." And taking Mikey with 
her, Mrs. Finnerty hurried to let Mis» Thompson in. 

When Mrs. Finnerty opened the door, both Ruth 
and Miss Lanner entered, and the two ladies, after 
exchanging greetings with Mrs. Finnerty, hastened 
to Moll's room. 

"Neither of us could sleep, Molly," said Ruth, 
kindly. "We couldn't bear to believe it of you. We 
feared we had not given you a chance to prove your 
side of it at all.'l 

"And we couldn't wait," added Miss Lanner. 
"We thought if we hadn't been able to sleep, you 
certainly could not, if chafing under the conscious- 
ness of having been unjustly treated by us. "Tell 
us the truth, Molly," continued Ruth. "We are 
ready and willing to repair any injustice we may 
have done you." 

"Sure," broke in Mrs. Finnerty; "my heart's been 
thumpin' for her, too, all night till my Dan says I 
kicked a.hole in his back." 

"I done it for you, Miss Thompson," said Moll, 
speaking slowly and in low tones, "and I lost my 
Bill by it. He sides against me, too, and he's gone 
back on me for keeps. So I've got nothin' left, yet 
I'd do it all over again to save you." 

"Explain more fully, Molly — ^what did you do?" 
asked Miss Lanner. 

"I caught on to him," answered Moll, earnestly, 
"day before yesterday, when I was leaving your 
home on the Hudson. When you saw him huggin' 
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me there and he blamed it on me. I was dead on to 
^him and I planned it to have him come here and you 
to come and catch us. I had to open your eyes 
somehow — you wouldn't take my word for it no 
more'n you'll take it now." 

A swift glance of intelligence passed between the 
t\yo ladies as Miss Lanner proceeded to question 
Moll further: 

"How did you know, Molly, that Miss Thompson 
was coming into the room when she did?" 

"I heard the whistle and knew it was her," an- 
swered Moll, and then she told how she had over- 
heard the conversation between Miss Lanner and 
Mrs. Finnerty while she was hiding in the closet — 
how she had heard Miss Lanner say that Miss 
Thompson was coming earlier than she had in- 
tended. 

But Mrs. Finnerty contended that Moll could not 
have heard her conversation with Miss Lanner, as 
the closet door was shut. 

"It is a very easy matter to test the truth of Mol- 
ly's statement," said Miss Lanner. "Go into the 
closet, Ruth, and leave the door on a crack. Mrs. 
Finnerty and I will repeat a few words in the same 
whisper we used last night. If you hear what we 
say, I for one will believe Molly." 

Acting upon this suggestion, Ruth went into the 
closet and Miss Lanner and Mrs. Finnerty con- 
versed in whispers just as they had done 'when Moll 
was concealed in the closet. 
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"Forgive mc, Molly J forgive me," exclaimed 
Ruth, springing from the closet and taking Moll in 
her arms. "I heard it all distinctly. Forgive me, 
Molly ; I have wronged you sadly/' 

"There's one thing we owe Molly, Ruth, and 
we've got to get it for her," exclaimed Miss Lanner, 
her face beaming with joy at the discovery of Moll's 
innocence. 

"What is that ?" asked Ruth. 

"Bill," replied Miss Lanner. 

"I'll have him here in a jiffy," declared Mrs. Fin- 
nerty, leaving the room in a hurry. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Finnerty returned, accom- 
panied by Bill, and when the ladies had explained 
to him what had happened, the big bartender ap- 
proached Moll and, taking her hands in his, said 
with much feeling: 

"Forgive me, Moll ; I've been a fool. I thought I 
was the goods, but you'se the best man of the two. 
I am myself the whole line of talk I called you: 
a 'bum' and a 'soak' and a 'loafer.' Look at me and 
look at you ! You had hell to bear for nothing, and 
I didn't know enough to trust you." 

"Bill, I forgive you and love you just as if nothing 
had ever come between us. I'm happy now that 
I've got you back, Bill." 

"Yes, and for keeps!" cried Bill, drawing Moll 
into his arms and giving her a resounding kiss. 

"Molly," said Ruth, gently laying her hand on 
the girl's shoulder, "you will come with Bill to the 
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wedding at Windhurst next week; but it will be 
your own — ^not mine. You have saved me from an 
unworthy and dishonorable man, and I thank you 
forit.'* 



END. 
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